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THERE IS’ NO DEATH. 


TueEre is no death! the stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore, 

And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine for evermore. 


There is no death! the dust we tread 

Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 

Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


There is no death! the leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away — 

They only wait, through wintry hours, 
The warm, sweet breath of May. 


Though life become a desert waste, 
i Ve know its fairest, sweetest flowers, 
“Transplanted into Paradise, 

Adorn immortal bowers. 


They are not dead! they have but passed 
Beyond the mists that blind us here, 
Into the new and larger life 
Of that serener sphere. 


And sometimes when our hearts grow faint 
Amid temptations fierce and deep, 

Or when the wildly raging waves 
Of grief or passion sweep, 


We feel upon our fevered brow 
Their gentle touch, their breath of balm, 
Their arms enfold us, and our hearts 
Grow comforted and calm. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread — 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life, — there are no dead. / 


Joun L. McCrerry. 


Be sure that religion cannot be right that a man 
is the worse for having. Winu1amM PENy. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
APRIL BREEZES. 


You naughty wind! You ’ve slammed the door! 
And cut up capers 
Among my papers! 

And knocked my pictures down to the floor! 


You mischievous, frolicsome, frisk-about ! 
I love you dearly, 
But I must really 
Close the window, and shut you out! 
Exvsrm: Locke. 


HERE are you going?” asked the stagnant 


For Every Other Sunday, 
A LESSON FOR US. 
BY GRETA BRYAR. 
\\ Pool of the little Brook. 
“Down to the river to empty my cup,” was 
the cheerful answer. 

“You went there only yesterday,” said the Pool. 

“T know it,” laughed the Brook: “but that was 
yesterday’s work. I must do to-day’s just the same.” 

“Over and over—every day alike;” and the Pool 
tried to affect a sneer, but its waters were too heavy. 

“Over and over, over and oyer,” gureled the little 
Brook, flowing happily along. 

“You’re very fuolish,” called the Pool. “ Every- 
body is prophesying a drought, and pretty soon you 
won’t have any water to carry, if you keep on this 
way.” 

But the little Brook continued to work, for all its 
discouraging words. Sometimes it had only water 
enough to cover the bottom of its little cup; then 
again it would be filled to the brim; yet always con- 
tent with the quantity given it by the Fountain from 
which it was supplied, and as willing to do its work 
in the one way as the other. 

Every day its silvery feet came tripping down the 
mountain; it kissed the pebbles it met in its course, 
gave of its measure to the thirsty little flowers 
growing on its banks, and cooled the dry and parched 
earth by its gentle touch: blessing all that it met on 
its journey as it hurried to empty the supply into the 
brimming river, which, in its turn, hurried to swell 
the waters of the broad blue ocean. 

When Old Sol rode high, the friendly trees drew 
near its brink, throwing their protecting arms across 
its sparkling surface on either side, until their hands 
met in united defence from the scorching heats and 
the drying winds. His early rays peeped through 
the branches and said: 

“Good morning, little Brook! I wouldn’t harm 
you. At noonday, when I am transformed into a 
“ball of heat,’ I shall be over yonder; but Ill meet 
you again to-night, down by the river, and give you 
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an armful of gold to throw upon its sparkling surface. 
I’ye God’s time to keep all over the world, and never 
can sleep.” 

After that the little birds dipped their plumes in 
its water, and drank in beautiful songs from its 
silvery bubbles, which they warbled forth in the 
branches of the trees. 

But while in its giving and receiving the Brook 
was making itself purer and sweeter, the Pool, by 
its grasping and retaining, was making itself more 
offensive. 

The Sun could not favor it, for it made no effort 
itself, The little birds could not visit it, for it had 
nothing to give in exchange for their songs; and 
they had been taught to use each moment aright. 

The gentle breeze, speaking to all in its flight, 
stopped to rest on its bosom, and was poisoned by its 
touch, conveying the malaria with it, to spread pes- 
tilence in its course ‘Then each in their turn were 
obliged to forsake it. 

The engineer who drove the iron horse, that each 
day passed along by its side, refused to guide his 
trusty steed through that region; and while these 
united forces were trying to drive the sluggard from 
out their midst, the strong Hand passed, in the dry- 
ing wind, and the scorching sun, sweeping the idler 
from off the land, while the Brook was — 


“Content with the work to be done, 
- Ever the same from sun to sun. 
Shall you and I be taught to work, 
By the brook and the bird, that scorn to shirk?”’ 


MY VALENTINE. 


’T was not a heart all gilded, 
Covered o’er with eupids fair 

Or a poem about a maiden 
With “sunshine in her hair.” 


*T was a bunch of pussy-willows 
That cheered this heart of mine 
As they whispered low their message, 
“Spring is coming, Valentine.” 
Annie Horton Youne. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SKINNY. 


BY GERTRUDE MORTON CANNON. 


7 X-YI, Skinny, see’ here!” 
k “Skinny ! S-S-Skinny ! ” 

A boy with several books under his arm faced 
about angrily. “I’ve told you times enough not to 
call me Skinny,” he said, flushing. 

“Hoh! What’d you answer for, then, if the name 
don’t suit you?” retorted Tom, as he came running 
up, followed by Archie. 

“OQ don’t stop to fool now, boys,” remonstrated the 
latter, “or we shall not get down to the foot-ball 
field before dark. Say, Skin, Mr. Ames is in a hurry 
to-night, and he wants us three boys to go back and 
erase the blackboard, and put away the chemical 
things in the laboratory. You erase the board, and 
Tom and I'll go up in the laboratory. Come.” And 
producing his key as a sign of authority, and seizing 
Tom, the two hastened back, followed more slowly 
by Skinny. 

“Tt’s no end of fun to make Skipny mad,” laughed 
Tom, a few moments later, as they hurriedly reduced 
chaos to something like order ; “ he blushes just like 
a girl.” 

“He deserves it, anyway,” Archie replied; “ It’s 
a good name for him. He just skins out of every- 
thing, — tennis, and foot-ball, and even base-ball. 
Regular molly-coddle coward. Too lazy, I think.” 

“Does nothing but cram and dig,” supplemented 
Tom. 

“And of course Mr. Ames pats him on the back 
for it. He’s wily if he is lazy, — Skinny is. Say, 
isn’t this room all right?” 


“Guess so, but we shall have to wait for Skin. I 
hear him banging away now. Look here, Arch.” 
Tom’s eyes sparkled as he paused abruptly. 

“What ?” 

“ Let ’s scud out and—” Tom pointed significantly 
at the key on the table, and nodded his head in the 
direction ot the room below. “’T will scare him a 
little and do him good. We can come about nine and 
let him out.” 

“Do you dare? What if he should tell?” 

“Pooh! He wouldn’t dare. If he does, we can 
wollop him; that’s easy.’’ 

“All right, I’m willing,” acquiesced Archie ; “but 
we must hurry,” And seizing their caps, the two 
boys crept carefully down stairs, closed and locked 
the great door cautiously, and ran off with beating 
hearts toward the foot-ball field. 

That evening Archie and Tom spent together at 
the home of the latter, ostensibly to prepare lessons 
for the morrow. But in reality there was little 
studying done. Alternate bursts of merriment and 
fits of abstraction on the part of both the lads 
seriously interfered with Latin and Chemistry. 
Somehow. it seemed as though nine o’clock never 
would come. ‘Tom wondered what made the evening 
so long, and was about to propose to Archie that they 
saunter up toward the schoolhouse, about a mile 
away, when a deep-toned bell rang suddenly out on 
the clear, frosty night air. 

“Hush!” cried Tom, counting the slow, even 
strokes. “Forty-five. It’s the box up by the school- 
house. Arch! what if it’s that!” 

In terrified haste he ran out on the porch and 
looked up the broad, straight street. “ I see smoke,” 
he shouted excitedly. “It is the schoolhouse, I 
believe! come quick!” And bare-headed he rushed 
off, closely followed by Archie. They had only to go 
a few steps to have their suspicions confirmed, as 
a great cloud of smoke, easily enough located now, 
rose in the air. But by the time the two, breathless 


and thoroughly alarmed, reached the building, the . 


smoke had grown less, and the little tongues of flame 
lapping the roof were quickly succumbing to the 
stream of water playing upon them. “Chemicals 
exploded,” they heard some one say ; and Tom looked 
at Archie and Archie looked at Tom as both remem- 
bered a certain retort, forgotten until that moment, 
that Mr. Ames had especially cautioned them to take 
care of. 

“But Skinny!” shouted Tom, making his way 
throngh the crowd. 

And “Skinny!” wailed Archie, as he rushed up to 
the great black door and shook the knob, crying as 
he did so, “The key! the key! 
quick. Skinny! Skinny!” ; 

“Who’s calling me?” answered a voice from the 
crowd. “ What is it?” And as the two boys turned 
sharply around they could hardly believe their senses 
when they saw, wet and dirty, but easily recogniz- 
able, the eagerly sought Skinny. The change of 
feeling was great, and it is not altogether to Tom’s 
discredit that he felt hot tears spring to his eyes as 
he stammered, — , 

“ Why—where—how did you get here, Sk-Harold.” 

“Git here!” interposed a fireman as he passed, “I 
guess he got here. Was goin’ by and saw the smoke, 
and then what did he do but ring in the alarm. 
Then, says I, he got a ladder next door, and the 
schoolhouse hose, and climbed up into that room and 
,played on the fire ’till we came If he hadn't, I 
guess you wouldn’t ’a’ had a schoolhouse for one 
while, sonny. He’s a rare one, he is.” 

“But,” persisted Tom, scarcely believing his ears, 
and his voice sounded queer to himself as he spoke, 
“How did you get out, Skinny ?” 

“Out?” repeated Skinny. Then his grimy face 
lighted up, and a smile broke out like sunshine from 
behind a smoky cloud as he replied : — 

“There! I thought you boys meant to lock me in, 
and so I hurried out ahead of you and hid behind the 
house until you had gone. Guess I should have hid 


Get me the key 


to-night, for I was mad,” he added honestly, “and let 
you think I was inside, if you hadn’t come up so 
sudden.” 

“Well,” ejaculated Archie, “you are not a molly- 
coddle if we did say so.” 

“No,” said Tom, with a mental picture before his ° 
eyes of interviews none too pleasant with his father 
and Mr. Ames, and the prospect of a shortened allow- 
ance for many a weary month until the repairs were 
paid for. “And I suppose we can thank you that it 
didn’t all go. Whew! What an escape.” 

“ What, mine?” asked Skinny, brightly. 

“Yes, —and ours, too,” Tom replied soberly. “I 
suppose you know it was because we didn’t take care 
of the chemicals that the fire caught.” 

“No, boys, —truly?”” The look of sympathy on 
the dirty face was so hearty and honest that Tom 
found himself grasping one of Skinny’s hands, while 
Archie held tightly on to the other, as the two cried 
in chorus, — 

“Skinny, you’re a dandy!” 

“No I’m not,” protested Skinny, more pleased 
than he cared to show. “I’m just like the rest of 
you, and —I wish you’d like me.” 

“Like you!” echoed Tom; “I guess we ll like you 
after this, and we never will call you Skinny as long 
as we live, Sk—Harold.” 

“T don’t know about that,” objected Archie, beam- 
ing. “rom the way he skinned out of that building 
when we thought he was in it, and then skinned in 
again when the fire broke out, I should say the name 
was a pretty good one.” 

In spite of the discomfiture of the two lads, the 
three joined in a hearty laugh, and Skinny, now the 
firm friend of Tom and Archie, remained Skinny to 
the end of the chapter. 


THE BROOK SONG. 


Lirrre brook! Little brook! 

You have such a happy look — 

Such a very merry manner, as you swerve and curve 
and crook — 

And your ripples, one by one, 

Reach each other’s and run 

Like laughing little children in the sun! 


Little brook, sing to me — 

Sing about a bumble-bee 

That tumbled from a lily-bell and grumbled mum- 
blingly, 

Because he wet the film 

Of his wings, and had to swim, 

While the water-bugs raced round and laughed at 
him. 


Little brook, sing a song 

Of a leaf that smiled along 

Down the golden-braided center of your current swift 
and strong, 

And a dragon-fly that lit 

On the tilting rim of it, 

And rode away and was n’t scared a bit. 


And sing — how oft in glee 

Came a truant boy like me, 

Who loved to lean and listen to your lilting melody, 
Till the gurgle and refrain 

Of your music in his brain 

Wrought a happiness as keen to him as pain. 


Little brook, laugh and leap! 

Do not let the dreamer weep ; 

Sing him all the songs of summer till he sink in 
softest sleep ; 

And then sing soft and low 

Through his dreams of long ago — 

Sing back to him the rest he used to know! 


James Whitcomb Riley. 


ie) 
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Of all the duties, the love of truth, with faith and 
constancy in it, ranks first and highest. Truth is 
God. To love God and to love truth are one and 
the same. . Sttvio PELLICo. 


DANDELIONS. 


Ir fell upon the last of March, 
The day was soft and fair, 
That many little sunbeams bright 
Were dancing in the air; . 
And as they looked upon the earth, 
They found it brown and bare. 
é 
“Why do the flowers sleep ?”’ they cried. 
‘°T is time they should appear ; 
The bluebird sings upon the bough, 
And yet they are not here, — 
Not e’en a purple crocus-bud 
To make the scene less drear. 


“So tired, so tired the children are 
With waiting for the spring! —~ 

So tired, so tired the bluebirds are 
That they can hardly sing !” 

And then the little sunbeams paused, 
And did a wondrous thing. 


Each softly nestled to the ground, 
And on the green grass lay, 

Tn likeness of a golden flower, 
Bright as a sunny ray; 

And thus the Dandelion came, 
And winter passed away. — Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW JIM SAVED THE CLOWN. 
In Two Parts.— Part I. 
BY R. ADELAIDE WITHAM. 


HE boys were as quiet all the five-mile drive as 

at if they were going as judges to a solemn case, 

and the drive would not be half long enough 

for them to make their decisions. When at last the 

white tents came in sight, Jo began to fidget just a 

little, and a look of supreme contentment came into 
Jim’s big brown eyes. 

It seemed ages, after they were fairly inside the 
entrance gates, before their father got the horses and 
cart stowed away to his satisfaction in the shed. 
When he came back, he said: “Job, you take Jim by 
the hand and Ill look out for Jo; the show’s begun, 
so we’ll go in there first and look around afterwards,” 

The ticket man took the half-dollars from each of 
them, and let them in through the turnstile. It just 
flashed into Jim’s head what fun it would be to stay 
and play in that whirler if there was not a circus 
ahead. Both of the twins had caught sight, through 
the open flap, of a man suspended in mid air, and 
not a word did they say, nor hardly a breath did 
they take, until they had found some seats high up 
on the boards, and that wonderful man had climbed 
all about the top of the tent, and finally let himself 
down in safety into the sawdust ring. 

For a whole hour they sat there motionless and 
speechless, their eyes growing larger and brighter, 
and almost starting out of their heads when they saw 
_ the clown swing the little girl in blue up to the top 
of a pole and leaye her balancing there until he rode 
around the ring and came back and took her down 
and carried her off in his arms, amid the clapping 
and shouting. That clown! When he came out in 
his rainbow-colored tights, Jim found breath enough 
to whisper to Jo, “Jest like the quilt in the best 
room;” and he got-so excited as the clown rode 
round and round that he jumped upon the seat, only 
to be pulled down promptly by Jo, whose view he 
obstructed. The man that came striding over the 
seats with balloons and peanuts attracted their atten- 


tion for a minute, and as he called out “Vive cents 
a bag, here!” Jim cast a half-appealing glance at 
his father; but Farmer Noyes indifferently let the 
man pass by, and the clown claimed Jim’s eyes and 
ears again. 

Not all the tricks of the horses and dogs, which 
made the boys shriek with laughter, not all the pretty 
ladies, who danced along the ropes throwing kisses 
to the crowd, nor the big trained elephants, had half 
the fascination for the excited twins as that varie- 
gated clown. They drew a long breath every time 
he entered the ring, and held it until he disappeared. 
The sun had crept around now, and was beating down 
upon their necks and backs, and the people all around 
were fanning themselves vigorously; but the boys 
were oblivious to everything except what was going 
on in the ring. Nothing escaped their bright eyes; 
and when the clown came in for the last time, Jo 
punched Jim and whispered, “See, he just throwed 
away his cigar; don’t s’pose they “d let him smoke in 
there.” 

Before this last show was over, Farmer Noyes 
roused Job, who was almost as spellbound as the 
twins, and said, “Take Jim again and we ’ll get out 
of here and down into the side-shows before the 
crowd comes;” and the four climbed down over the 
steps, the boys still turning their eyes back to see 
what the last loud clapping was for. 

“Well start in here,” said their father, “and work 
round to the other end where the wagin is.” And 
there, bowing and smiling to them in welcome, was 
the wonderful double man, the Siamese twins. The 
little Yankee twins stood gazing up at them with 
awestruck faces when they discovered that the two 
were one, and that neither could move without the 
other. Jim grasped Jo’s hand and said, “Oh, Jo, ain’t 
it awful; s’pose we were like that and could n’t get 
apart,” —then, with a happy thought, “If we had 
been, the man would ’a’ had to let us in for fifty 
cents together, and then —” 

But Jim never finished what he was going to say, 
for his quick eyes had caught sight of a little curl of 
grayish smoke coming from a pile of rubbish just 
outside the smaller tents, near the door. He turned 
instinctively for Jo; but Jo was going over toward 
the monkeys, which he had just espied, as fast as his 
legs could carry him. Jim was wise enough in his 
own small-boy fashion to know that he must do some- 
thing quickly; and in a minute, without saying a 
word to any one; he was out of the tent, down on his 
hands and knees, slapping out every little tongue of 
flame with his bare brown hands. It was all done 
very quietly; no alarm was raised and no crowd 
gathered ; everybody was intent on the ring in the 
big tent. But the clown had just ridden out from his 
last trick, and he came to the side tent just as Jim was 
working away with all his strength; for the fire 
spread faster through the rubbish than Jim could 
put it out with both hands and feet. In another 
minute both Jim and the clown were beating and 
stamping together, and Jim forgot in his zeal that 
he was really close to the wonderful clown. The last 
spark was finally stamped out, and mo harm was 
done. It was only a pile of rubbish that was 
destroyed; but it was dangerously near the oily 
canvas of the big tent. 

“You’re a brave ’un,” the clown began, kicking 
over the burned boxes and paper with his foot. Then 
he stopped suddenly, looked steadily down at Jim, 
while a faint pallor crept over his face in spite of the 
red and blue paint. He stooped down, and picked out 
from the rubbish the stump of a cigar, still smoking, 
and held it up before Jim’s eyes. “That set the 
fire,’ he said; “that’s what did the mischief, and 
they ’d send me away if they knowed that I smoked 
’round here; they don’t allow that. I threw it away 
just before I went in. Wait here a minute, boy, until 
I come back; don’t yer stir,’—and he disappeared 
around the corner. Jim stood there wondering what 
the man was going to do, and in a vague sort of way 
where his “folks”? were, when the clown came back, 


and put into his hands a little soft brown and white 
furry ball. 

“Here, take this,” he said, “and don’t ever tell 
what set the fire, if they find out thera’s been one. 
I’ve a little boy in Philadelphia, and he’s got 
brown eyes just like you; he’s a cripple,” —his 
voice shook a little—‘and I make fun for the 
people and keep him at the hospital. I think a sight 
of that little pup, — but I hain’t any fit place to keep 
him — you take good care of him for the sake of the 
clown’s little boy. There, out there, quick; your 
people, I guess, are looking for you.’ And before 
Jim could say a word the clown pushed him toward 
the tent, and was out of sight again. 

The others were looking for Jim. Job took his 
hand, and they hurried out to the wagon, for a 
thunder-storm was coming up quickly in the west. 
Jim forgot all about the smart in his hands, and 
hurried along, hugging the puppy tightly under his 
jacket. Not until all were in the wagon and jolting 
over the home road did Jim show his prize. Then 
he told them about the fire, and how he helped put 
it out, and how the clown with a little boy way off 
in the hospital had given him the dog because he 
was so glad the tent wasn’t burned up. Jo and Job 
looked at him in open admiration, and Jo immedi- 
ately began to make friends with the dog. Farmer 
Noyes clapped the reins and said, “No good ever 
came of circuses, anyway,” and he hoped the boys 
’ud never want to go again. 

But when they arrived home, Mother Noyes bound 
up the aching hands very tenderly, and brought 
some milk out of the buttery for the puppy, who 
drank it as if he had had nothing to eat for months. 
Later in the evening, while they were still discussing 
the clown and Jo was trying all his tricks with the 
kitchen chairs, Jim felt in his pocket for his handker- 
chief, and pulled out only a quarter of the original 
gorgeous square,—the rest had been burned up, 
and the edges of the remainder were singed and 
blackened. Jim had held it in his hand all the while 
he was fighting the fire. He looked at it rather rue- 
fully ; but his mother took it, and did not even scold 
him. 

In after days the twins found out that the dog 
could do wonderful tricks, and they used to show 
him off to all the admiring children in the neigh- 
borhood, and tell the story of how Jim and the 
clown put out the fire. But Jim never told, until he 
grew to be a man, what it was that started the fire. 


SKIPPITY-SKIP. 


SKIPPITY-SKIPPITY-SKIP, 
So lightly do we trip. 

- First we make our feet keep time; 
“One, two, three,” our voices chime, 
Then, away! The sport is prime, 
Skippity: skippity-skip. 


Skippity-skippity-skip ; 

With langhter on our lips, 

And neyer, oh, no neyer, a frown, 
First we go up, then we come down, 
The merriest children in the town, 
Skippity-skippity-skip. 


Skippity-skippity-skip ; 

While the rope goes flippity-flip, 

I hold Ned’s hand and he holds mine, 
While Sue and Bess both whirl the line, 
And you may know the fun is fine, 
Skippity-skippity-skip. 


Skippity-skippity-skip ; 
The rope cracks like a whip. 
First like a crippled snail it’s slow, 
Then faster and faster yet it goes, 
Until it’s as hot as pepper, you know, 
Skippity-skippity-skip. 
Selected, 
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A SNOW-FALL 


IN APRIL. 


TICK-TOCK LULLABY, 

THERE ’s a little tired shoe and a little mussed frock, 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, 

And there on the floor lies a little limp sock, 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock ; 

They ’re glad, I am sure, after going all day, 

To rest from the labor and pleasure of play, 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. 


How quietly sleep comes — count the clock ! 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, 

Comes in at the door with never a knock, 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, 


With no one to greet him, welcomest guest ! 
He enters and giveth his dear ones rest, 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. 


Perhaps he is near us while we rock, 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, 

And soon will disclose his wonderful stock, 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock ; 

In exchange for thy store of weariness, 

His bag of dreams he will leave, I guess, 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. 


Wiziam S. Lorp. 


Do not think of knocking out another person’s 
brains because he differs in opinion from you. It 
would be as rational to knock yourself on the head 
because you differ from yourself ten years ago. 

Horace MANN, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PALM. 


From tiny seed in arid waste, 
Bécause a little spring is nigh, 
Its grateful spirit maketh haste — 
To spread its branches in the sky. 
WiLLiamM BruNTON, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PETE’S BABY. 
BY 


IDOW GOOLEY had been good to the chil- 

W dren in her way for many years. To be 

sure, she was a little peculiar, and was often 
called a crank; but, goodness, what is a woman any 
way without a hobby ? Ah, how happy she is when 
she can ride it! At least we can sympathize in her 
pleasure. 

She had been a widow but a short time, and only 
recently found it necessary to live in the little vine- 
covered lodge alone, Yes, barely a week had passed 
since her husband died. 

She had been left with rather scanty means, and 
was obliged to work for her own living. In the past, 
as I have said already, she had been kind to the 
children, and had quite won their hearts, as people 
always can. 

There were several large chestnut-trees on the little 
strip of land in the rear of her cottage, and very 
freely she gave permission to her young friends “to 
go help themselves.” 

Now, when she had sustained such a severe loss, 
the children naturally warmed in their hearts toward 
her and longed to make her lot in some way easier. 

Benjamin Thompson, Jr., aged ten, was arranging 
a little bouquet for the widow. He himself looked 
as if. he had just stepped out of a brand-new band- 
box or afashion-plate. His boots were neatly blacked, 
his clothes brushed, and in his pocket was a spick- 
and-span handkerchief; even his finger-nails had 
been newly cleaned, and polished with the utmost pre- 
cision and care. In fact, he was all ready for school ; 
his book was under his arm, and he intended leaying 
the flowers at the door on his way. He did not need 
to study as he went along, oh, dear, no! He always 
knew his lessons, as every good little boy should. 
He was the pink of propriety and neatness, and the 
joy of his proud mother’s heart. His rap on the 
door was gentle and his voice low. He knew just 
the right thing to say. 

“ Good-morning, marm,’’ he almost whispered ; 
“won’t you accept these, please, with my mother’s 
compliments and her sympathy ? ” 

He thought it more delicate to give them from his 
mother, you know; and a very neat speech it was, too, 
for a gentleman so young. Yet it just matched the 
boy ; no one could have seen him and said that the 
speech and the boy did not go well together. 

The widow pressed his hand and thanked him. 
The little attention pleased her for its thoughtfulness 
and care, and she placed the token in her favorite 
vase upon the table. 

Pete Luke was another lad in town, and this 
morning he could have been seen trudging along, 
trundling a baby-carriage in front of him, which was 
twenty years, at least, back of date, — we make the 
number small for his sake. 

He pushed it in front of him with an easy air, for 
his arms were young and strong, and he walked fast, 
being in somewhat of a hurry. Whistling as he 
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went, he made a merry picture; his face bright 


with smiles, which seemed to grow and increase 


with every squeak of the rusty wheels. 


Ah, that carriage! It had a history and a 


romance all its own, —a history we have not 


time to tell. All we can say is, that Pete’s 


father bought it second-hand fifteen years ago 


as a present for his wife’s first baby, and that 


it was a come-down for the carriage, in the 
society line at least. And so it went on 
through life, steady by jerks, wheeled through 
the streets by little Pete, its ancient wheels 
creaking forth their weird accompaniment to 
his jolly song. The babies it had held were 
fast growing past that dependent state, and 
to-day, among the numerous laundry bundles, 
wrapped in their everlasting blue-and-white 
check which so plainly tells its own tale, sat 
the last of them, her curly head peering out. 
A “throne of state” was not at all an appro- 
priate name for her conveyance; yet it is true 
that she looked happier than any real queen, 
for her little face was beaming in joyous 
smiles, and her tiny curls danced about gaily 
when Pete rolled her chariot oyer the bumpy 
places. 

He had loved Widow Gooley all his short 
life through. He had only eleven cents, and 
what could a boy buy with eleven cents to 
comfort an old woman and give sympathy ? 
Then, again, there was the garden; but the 
flowers were n’t very good, and Benjamin had 
taken her some beauties. Well, those would n’t 
do. It did seem as if he hadu’t one thing to 
give. He became so absorbed in his thoughts 
that he forgot to whistle, and he pushed the 
carriage slower and slower. 

He sat down on a wall for just a moment, 
to think harder; but he forgot again, and sat 
longer. 


CARRYING FAGOTS 


HOME—PALESTINE. 


“T?m keepin’ ’till, Pete,” murmured a tiny 


voice from among the bundles; “but they ’re 
gettin’ dre’ful heavy.” 

Pete jumped off the wall. 

“Oh, my heayens, but I forgot all about the kid 
I’ve got it, though! J’ve got it at last! Ill just 
lend her Beth for to-day, and Ill take her there 
right away, before school begins. No boy could do 
better than that.” And, for my part, I think he was 
right. 

He,had to hurry, for he found he had lost a deal 
of time; and now baby Beth’s turnout went rattling 
on at a rapid rate, and she crowed for glee. Up 
the path to Widow Gooley’s they went, laundry 
bundles and all. 

Pete had no little speech made up; he had not 
thought of that. 

“Mrs. Gooley,” he said, “I thought you’ like 
her. She don’t cry much, and she’s lots of com- 
pany, even for me; and I’m a boy, you know. She’s 
such a cute little un, too,’ and he lifted his baby 
sister in his sturdy boyish arms and placed her in 
those womanly arms so longing to have something 
to clasp and love. And the baby, who had been 
there before, felt quite at home, and cuddled down at 
once, with her tiny fair hair mingling with the fast 
silyering locks, her peachy cheeks touching those so 
wrinkled and old. Oh, find a sweeter sympathy 
than this, any one who can! 

Little Pete started off for school at a quick pace, 
but suddenly ran back as a terrible fear seized him. 

“Mrs. Gooley,” he shouted, “she’s only for to-day, 
you know, only for to-day. 


There is nothing more pitiable in the world 
than an irresolule man, oscillating between two 
feelings, who would willingly unite the two, and 


who does not perceive that nothing can unite them. 
GOETHE. 


Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of 


the angels. LONGFELLOW. 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


Wuen Spring came into the garden 
Her holiday time to keep, 

She walked about in the dawning 
And found the flowers asleep. 


At first she wakened the snowdrops, 
And washed their faces with rain ; 
And then she fed them with sunlight, 

And gaye them white frocks again. 


The crocuses next she summoned, 
In purple stripes and yellow, 

And she made the south wind shake them 
Till each one kissed his fellow. 


The sleeping daffodils heard her, 
And nodded low as she passed ; 
Kach blossom dropped like a pennon 

Hung out from a tall green mast. 


Into the violet’s eyes she looked, 
And spoke till she made them hear — 


“What are you dreaming, now ?” she said; 
They answered, “ Spring is here.” 


And then the trees stretched their fingers 
And opened their curled up leayes, 

And the birds who sat and watched them 
Flew straight to their cool, green eaves. 


One made her nest in the ivy, 
And one in the apple-tree, 
But the thrush showed hers in secret 
To the south wind and the bee. 
Selected, 
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HE KEPT HIS THOUGHTS TO HIMSELF, 


BY L. x. P. 


I rar we all like to look out, when on a journey, 
for anything of interest in our fellow travellers, 1 
always particularly notice all the children I meet. 
We do not always see them at their best in travelling, 
any more than we do grown folks; but we sometimes 
see their real characters. Last summer I met one 
little fellow whom I should like very much to meet 
again. I was staying for a few days with my tray- 
elling party at a large hotel in an inland town, when 
a mother arrived with a family of children. They 
were evidently carefully and gently brought up. 
One of them was a bright-looking little boy about 
four years old. It so happened that the rooms of this 
party were next to mine, and the morning after their 
arrival, as my windows off the veranda were wide’ 
open, I could not help hearing the following 
conversation : — 

“Mamma,” said a child’s voice, evidently from 
the little boy, “did I say I was fwightened last 
night ¢” 

“No, you did not complain-at all,” answered the 
mother. 

“But did you sink I was fwightened ?” persisted 
the questioner. 

“No, dear, 1 thought you were very brave to be 
left all alone to go to sleep in the dark, in this great 
house.”* 

“ Well,” said the little fellow triumphantly, “mam- 
ma, I was fwightened, but I kepted my thoughts to 
myself!” 

The next morning we resumed our journey. I did 
not learn the little boy’s name, and IT have neyer seen 
him since; but had he not learned a great deal for the 
few years he had been in the world ? 
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CALLING THEM. 


“Snatcu I call them up, — 

Snowdrop, daisy, buttercup, ” 

Lisped the rain. “They ’ve had a pleasant winter’s 
nap.” 

Lightly to their doors he crept, 

Listened while they soundly slept, 

Gently woke them with its “ rap-a-tap-tap.” 


Soon their windows opened wide, 

Inverything astir inside ; 

Shining heads came peeping out in frill and cap. 
“Tt was kind of you, dear rain,” 

Laughed they all, “to come again ; 

We were waiting for your rap-a-tap-tap, 

Only waiting for your rap-a-tap-tap.” 


Selected. 
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BARN SWALLOWS AT HOME. 
BY LAVINIA 8S. GOODWIN, 


rf H!” exclaimed Anabel White, joyfully, “here 
() comes Marion!” 

The girl flew to open the door to the city 
cousin, who had just stepped from the street car. 

“So glad to see you!” she repeated, greeting her 
visitor warmly, “though how we shall amuse our- 
selves I don’t know. It is dull here in the country 
just now; too late for sleighing and too early for the 
first wild-flower. I often think of the happy day I 
spent with you when you took me to the museum.” 

“ Neyer fear,” Marion hastened to say, “there will 
not be a dull minute for me. It’s a delight to be in 
the outdoor world. I had not thought it would 
seem so spring-like.” 

“We have no museum, dear,’ smiled her uncle, 
but maybe you would like to go to the barn ?” 

“To the barn? Oh, Papa White, how funny!” 
returned Anabel. 

“17d like it of all things, uncle,” said Marion. ‘I 
guess there are some calves and lambs, — anyway, we 
will hunt hens’ nests.” ‘ 

So Marion and Anabel started at once for the barn 
with Mr. White. 

“What kind of birds are those darting through 
the air, Uncle White ?” inquired the young visitor. 

“Barn swallows,” she was told. 

“But don’t swallows go south for the winter ?” 

“Yes, and return very early in the spring. No 
doubt those wings carried them beyond the Gulf of 
Mexico, or even to Brazil. The birds moulted while 
away, so they appear in fine new feathers.” 

“Dress coats,” remarked Anabel. “ Inever noticed 
before how handsome these common little fellows 
are, in white vests and with bits of white in their 
tails, like corners of handkerchiefs sticking out of 
pockets.” 

“ What a shining blue-black they are!” added her 
cousin. “Their little caps glisten almost red in the 
sun, and they wear a throat ornament to match. 
How long are they really?” 

“ About eight inches,” her uncle said; “and five of 
it is the tail, sharply forked, you see.” ; 

“Oh, what chatterers!” said Marion, much amused. 

“Swallows are of sociable habits,’ her uncle con- 
tinued. ‘‘Now look up beneath the eaves at their 
town.” 

The city child gazed a minute at the long row of 
last-year nests, their plaster walls rent in places, and 
thus expressed herself: “Tf that is a town, I should 
think there had been either a war or an earthquake.” 

“A war of the elements,” agreed Uncle White. 
“Wind and wet have partly destroyed their dwell- 
ings, but the birds have begun their usual spring 
repairing. There come two with straws and slender 
twigs. Others are bringing pellets of clay in their 
beaks.” 


“‘Oh, the curious little builders!” cried Marion. 
“They are putting in the sticks and straws to 
strengthen the mud walls. But I should think they 
would be rather cool cradles for young birds, for 
there will be some hatching of eggs by and by, I 
suppose.” 

“They finish by lining their nests with feathers,” 
explained the farmer, who had grown familiar with 
the ways of the early birds. “Each female will lay 
four or five eggs, — white, spotted with red. As soon 
as the first brood has left the uest, they prepare for 
a second brood.” 

“Why, how industrious the whole season,” said 
Niece Marion, “)uilding their houses and rearing 
their young! How can they know their own nests, I 
wonder? In our block, where the houses are all 
alike, people often go to the wrong door by mistake.” 

Uncle White laughed. “You won’t catch these 
winged folks ringing their neighbor’s’ bell by mis- 
takc,” said he. 

“They don’t appear to mind our being here,” said 
Anabel. “They are tame and they know their friends; 
but let a cat come into the yard, and you would see 
all swallow-town in a fret and flutter.” 

Just then an accident happened. A portion of old 
clay broke away from the barn wall and fell to the 
ground. What an excitement it caused among the 
busy builders! They flew down and up and in all 
directions, crying wildly. 

Only think what a quantity of clay would be 
needed to fill the break, and all to be brought in 
morsels in those tiny beaks. Soon, however, as 
if they reasoned how much greater would be the 
calamity with eggs or a brood in the fallen nests, the 
birds took courage, and wisely went to work as 
happy as before. 

Marion picked up the pieces of a nest, which, being 
put together, was shaped like half a saucer; the 
straight edges had been fastened to the wall under 
the sheltering eaves. 

The dinner-bell sounded, and Mr. White said they 
would have to come again to see the bossies, which 
brought the remark from the city girl that she had 
enjoyed herself more than at a museum. 


/ 


THE HYACINTH. 


Tue god Apollo had a young friend, a youth 
named Hyacinthus. They loved each other very 
much, and were often seen together in the fields or 
on the mountains, 

Apollo always carried a silver bow, and was called 
the ‘‘god of the silver bow.” Sometimes he played 
games with Hyacinthus and other friends. 

One day they were playing quoits. Apollo threw 
a quoit, but Hyacinthus, eager to have his turn to 
throw, ran to pick it up before it touched the ground, 
and it struck him in the forehead. The blow was so 
hard that his beautiful head fell on his shoulder, and 
he died, while his life blood flowed over the grass 
where he lay. Apollo was very sorry and grieved 
for his friend, but all at once the blood turned into 
lovely flowers, and the ground was covered with 
them. Apollo wrote on their purple leaves the let- 
ters, “ Ai, ai,” meaning Alas! alas! He, named 
the flower Hyacinthus, and we still call it Hyacin- 
thus, or Hyacinth —the purple Hyacinth. 

Here is a little poem that may help you to remem- 
ber the story of the boy and the flower to which he 
gaye his life and name: 


Glad, glad, giad! 
Overflowing with fun, 

See the happy lad 
Dancing in the sun! 


Sad, sad, sad! 

The quoit from Apollo’s hand 
Full in the face struck the lad 

And stretched him ’long the sand. 


The Young People. 
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THE CAUTIOUS ELEPHANT. 
BY L. F. BOURNE. 


MENAGERIE was once passing through the 
A town of B——,, and the wise old elephant took 
the lead. 

He walked with slow and measured tread, until he 
reached a canal bridge. Then, with his eye bent on 
the ground, he halted. 

He placed one of his great fore-feet upon the bridge, 
and seemed to be cautiously trying the strength of 
the timbers; but he promptly drew it back, and re- 
fused to take another step, while no persuasion of his 
keeper could induce him to go forward: so he was 
obliged to be taken round to another street and given 
another trial of a different bridge, which he promptly 
crossed without fear. 

What a wonderful instinct has God given to the 
elephant, showing him in this case that the bridge he 
first tried was not strong enough to support his great 
weight and permit him to pass over in safety ! 

A week or two later, as we sat around the break- 
fast table one morning, from which we had a full 
view of the first mentioned bridge, one of the family 
remarked, “ Here comes the stage coach over the 
bridge!” 

“Where?” asked one, and ‘ Where?” said 
another; for nothing but a great cloud of dust 
could be seen. 

The first speaker wore a look of amazement on her 
face as she exclaimed, “It has gone through the 
bridge, stage, horses, and all, into the canal below!” 

Strange to relate, one poor horse only was taken 
out with a broken leg. No one was injured, because 
the coach had just started out, and had not picked 
up any passengers. 
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THE POLITE CHICKENS. 


BY KATHERINE KENNEDY. 


WEET little blue-eyed Hepsy, who was often 
called “ Periwinkle,” on account of her lovely 
eyes, went out of town with her auntie to 

Grandmamma Seaton’s beautiful home; and while 
there her privilege was to feed the tiny, round, fluffy 
chickens, who were still in the nursery, or coop. 

Now, grandmamma had, at the time of this par- 
ticular visit of Hepsy’s, five little families, all nearly 
the same age; but one downy lot Hepsy thought 
much more cunning than the others. There were 
six of them. They had waited till Hepsy came, to 
be named. She christened them Peep, Downey, 
Waddle, Goosey, Flutter, and Star. 

There was a reason for each name. Peep would 
hide wholly under Mamma Hen, and just peep 
out to see the world. Waddle was a clumsy little 
thing that leaned left and right as she walked, 
Downey was nearly white, and looked like a ball of 
eider-down. Goosey was very stupid, always getting 
into ridiculous and unnecessary mischief (geese are 
always stupid creatures), Flutter was always shaking 
her tiny wings, —as if she had any big enough to fly 
with! Star was a small jet-black chicken, with a 
little white star on top of her black head. 

Miss Hepsy thought that chickens, if properly 
trained, could be as polite as boys and girls, though 
Mamma Hen would not know how to teach them; 
so she suggested the plan of a chicken governess to 
teach the little creatures table manners. 

One morning, accompanied by Aunt Kate, little 
Hepsy took her way to Pandora’s coop, — Pandora 
was the mother-hen’s name ; some day I will tell you 
the reason. She held something very mysterious 
under her pretty apron. Aunt Kate stooped and 
lifted one tiny ehicken from the coop, much to the 
mystification of Mrs. Pandora, who had travelled and 
visited a great deal, and had read some exciting* — 
feathered stories, and who wondered if her own 
little peeplings could be big enough to be cooked for 
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_ dinner. She talked a good deal about it, and pretty 

‘loudly; but no neighbors were very near to hear 

‘her, and her children were far too young to 
understand. 

When Aunt Kate and Hepsy reached the great 
‘oaktree which gave the name to grandmamma’s 
‘beautiful home, —for it was an oak with a wonder- 
ful story,— Aunt Kate spread a damask napkin 
on the soft and shining green grass, and little Hepsy 

disclosed the mystery which had been hidden under 
that pretty apron so long. It was a small butter- 
plate, with a pat of wet corn-meal in it for chickie’s 


breakfast. - 


Auntie held the little thing down, standing outside 
the rim of the plate “ politely,” until it began to eat 
-its breakfast prettily and neatly, then left it to itself 
till the meal was all eaten. 

This-was such a success that Leah, the colored 
waitress, was called from the house, bringing, as she 
had previously been instructed by Aunt Kate, a tray 
containing five other butter-plates, each with a little 
pat of wet, sweet, yellow corn-meal. 

Now the five other “feathered little people,” as 
Hepsy called them, were brought from their “nurs- 
ery,’ and from their astonished and anxious mamma, 
Mrs. Pandora. The tiny plates having been arranged 
in a circle on the snowy napkin, they really looked 
tempting enough for a fairy breakfast, had fairies 
been about ; and the five little featherlings were placed 
around, each bill over a plate, and gentle hands held 
them for a moment, that each might take its own 
breakfast, “without any impoliteness or crowding,” 
as Hepsy said. 

The plan worked beautifully; only once or twice 
some little bill would peck from another’s plate, when 
Hepsy would take the offender in her gentle, warm 
hand, and hold it awhile for punishment and for a 
“lesson in manners,” then return it to its little circle. 
Meantime, chicken No. 1 was cosily nestling in 
Hepsy’s pocket. 

This plan of Hepsy’s was repeated three times 
daily, the little girl never tiring of training her pets 
in politeness and neatness. No other chickens at 
Oak Home had such teaching. Aunt Kate asked 
Hepsy the reason of this. Hepsy replied that Pandora 
was a hen with a linen edge, — whatever that might 
mean, —and the others were more mixey and com- 
mon. What did she mean, little readers ? 

Aunt Kate said, “ Dearie, are you a little girl with 
a linen edge ?” 

Hepsy replied, very proudly, holding her head very 
straight and standing on “ tippy-toe,” — 

“Our family all have linen edges, auntie, and you 
know we have.” 

“What would have happened if you had tried 
teaching the mixey little chickens, darling ?”’ 

“They would have been sent back to the nursery, 
auntie; they would have scattered the meal, and 
poked their bills in one another’s plates. Grand- 
mamma and mamma and papa have always told 
Horace and me that people with linen edges are born 
polite.” 

‘“‘})id neither you nor Horace ever get sent away 
from table, Hepsy ?” 

“Why, certainly, Aunt Kate, for we are only a 
little boy and girl.” 

“Well, dear, what did you both do with your linen 
edges that they did not keep you always polite +” 

“Oh, auntie, I’m all mixey when I talk to you. 
Please don’t tease me so.” 

“My darling, then you were more like the other 
chickens, who had not table manners, nor a Mamma 
Hen with a linen edge.” 

Now Hepsy began to cry. 

“Come here, little sweetheart,’ said Aunt Kate. 
“Let me explain it all to my darling. It was a long 
word, and I do not wonder you got ‘mixey.’ You 
were told ‘people with a /ineage,’ meaning people 
‘whose grandmammas and grandpapas had for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years been polite. Polite 
means polished manners, elegance, niceness, and 
refinement. Grandmamma meant about Pandora, 


the hen, that she came of a stock of poultry that had 
been carefully reared and tended; and that is what 
we mean by people or animals who have a long ‘line’ 
of good traits. : 

“That is what lineage means. My little girl 
thought it was ‘linen edge.’ But never mind; only, 
when you or Horace are going to forget your polite 
manners, remember that long word and your talk with 
Auntie Kate under the wonderful old oak-tree.” 

Some day, I will tell you about Pandora’s odd name 
and Mrs. Seaton’s noble oak-tree. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


There never yet was found a 
heart 
Where goodness all had 
died; 
"Tl was hidden in some unseen 
part, — 
We’ve all our angel side. 
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WHAT PLANTS GIVE TO US. 


BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


iHO said spring “never” would come ? 

See! the heavy gray mist over field and 

hill is lifting, and, going, leaves its bless- 

ing, —a faint halo of green, which the 
bright sunshine filters through; and on a branch 
bluebird calls, “Kurie! kurie! kurie!” which in 
English is, “Spring! spring! spring!” 

At the sound of that quick, sweet voice, the advance 
guard from below ground is sent up to reconnoitre; 
and far and near their green spears may be seen 
pricking through the cold clay. They are promptly 
greeted by robin redbreast, who calls, loud and clear, 
“Cheer up! d’ye see? Cheer up! d’ye see?” 
while busy little song-sparrow blithely begs them not 
to delay, for the children are waiting. 

Evidently the report is favorable ; for the unnum- 
bered hosts begin to appear, answering the grand 
roll-call, each after its kind. The seed-plants are the 
last to arrive, for they must first wait for their feet 
to grow before they can climb sunward. Not that 
they climb with their feet,—oh, no; but they need 
them to stand on, and to cling to the ground with 
while they balance and sway in the beautiful world 
above. 

Perhaps you do not know that plant babies grow 
as human babies do, by eating and sleeping and 
stretching. How do they eat? Why, with their 
mouths, of course; but instead of having one big 
mouth, they have many tiny mouths, which are in 
their leaves and feet. Yes, in their feet! How con- 
venient! they can be eating with their head and their 
feet at the same time. Certainly it is queer, but it is 
a habit plants have. Now, what do they eat? Why, 
air, dew, sunshine, and minerals, —the same things 
that we eat; and the reason they eat these things, 
and the reason we eat them, is that there is nothing 
else in the world to eat. 

But do you know how much we have to thank the 
plants for? We never should get any breakfast if 
it were not for the plants. We cannot go outdoors 
and chew and swallow air and sunshine; somebody 
has to get our breakfast ready for us. It is the plants 
that do it. They gather the ingredients for a dish, 
mix it, season it, cook it, and set it ready for us to 
help ourselves whenever we please. 

If you could but see the work going on! 


Mother 


‘are the plants! 


Nature is such a fine housekeeper, and all her children 
are such faithful assistants, and Father Sun keeps 
the fires burning so brightly; and such a variety is 
set before us on this great table of Mother Nature’s! 
From the time she feasts us on rhubarb in the spring 
until parsnips appear in the fall, her table never fails 
of an abundance of good things, — fruits, vegetables, 
and grains. 

It is a wonderful thing to see how a plant’s food 
builds its body, just as our food builds ours. The 
leaves absorb, drink in, the air and dew; the roots 
drink in the moisture underground, which contains 
the mineral substances, and send it up to the leaves. 
There all is digested by the sunshine, the nourishing 
part separated from the useless, and the - useless 
thrown out by the leaves, and blown away. The good 
is changed into blood (sap), and distributed to all 
parts of the plant body, to build it larger and stronger 
and more beautiful, 

In the leaf, we call the food mucilage ; in the stalk, 
sugar; in the seed, starch. When the seed begins to 
grow, it is sugar again; and the sugar becomes plant 
fibre (muscle), the mucilage, pulp (flesh). 

We have now found ont some queer things that 
perhaps we never thought of before. We see that 
plants have bodies, with head, feet, trunk, arms 
(branches), lungs and digestive organs (leaves), 
mouths, veins, skin, muscle, flesh, bone (which is fibre 
turned into wood) ; and we all know that plants have 
hearts. We all have seen the heart of a tree, if not 
of a smaller plant. 

Another wonderful thing is that all this building of 
plant bodies and human bodies is done with liquids. 
Man cannot build anything with liquids, but the 
Maker of man can. The blood is full of little cells; 
and these, like so many little bricks, are packed 
wherever new material is needed. The whole body, 
from inmost to outmost, is built of these little bricks 
If we wish the building to be strong and beautiful, 
we must be careful and use only good material. 

But that is not all plants do for us. Besides pre- 
paring all our food, they prepare the air itself, so that 
we can breathe ft; they take out of it what we can- 
not breathe, and breathe out just what is life to us. 

Besides all that, if it were not for the plants, we 
should not have any clothes to wear, or any houses 
to live in, or anything to keep house with, no books, 
no great ships, no carriages, no cars, no bridges. We 
could have no dishes, either of glass, silver, tin, or 
porcelain, and no machinery. Mother could have no 
sewing-machine, and father no plough, nor eyen a 
shovel or hoe. 

Why is this? Because the materials all these 
things are made of require fire to make them pliable, 
and plants supply all our fuel. Of course you know 
that coal is decayed plants; and electricity itself 
depends upon coal. 

I hope every boy and girl who reads these words 
will follow the example the plants set them every 
day of their lives in regard to storing up sunshine. 
While the plants are eating and drinking and build- 
ing, they also are storing up sunshine. When the 
plants decompose, fall to pieces, the heat and light 
of the stored-up sunshine come out. So we depend 
upon the plants for all the light we have, except what 
the sun gives us directly. 

I wonder if any one of you know that all the heat 
in the world would not warm you if you did not 
have the sunshine inside as well as outside of you 
Perhaps you never heard of the fireplace inside, that 
burns up all the plants you eat, and sets the stored- 
up sunshine in them free, so it may warm you. 

How wonderful is all this! What generous givers 
Everything on the face of the earth 
is their gift ; from the atmosphere about us and from 
the ground beneath our feet they gather it all. And 
what happy givers! They laugh and dance and sing 
and fill the earth with beauty, so that all their work 
seems play. They have their trials,—storms and 
cold, blight, drought and starvation, flood and fire; 
but so long as they live they never cease to store up 
sunshine. 


Every Other Sunday. 


ARBUTUS. 


GATHERING 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


. 

We give our readers one more glimpse of depart- 
ing winter in the picture which represents a late snow- 
storm, while spring is waiting on the hills, ‘The 
large spongy snow flakes will soon melt. It is the 
time of maple-sugar making in the New England 
woods 

There is another opportunity for the studious- 
minded to learn something more about famous cathe- 
drals. The picture of the Milan Cathedral invites 
to a knowledge of what it has been in the past, and 
what it represents in the present. A hot day in 
August indeed it was when the Editor, who had been 
carrying an umbrella, white outside and green inside, 
through the streets to protect himself from the rays 
of the burning sun, walked into this cathedral, which 
offered the cool restfulness of ashady grove. Just 
across from this beautiful edifice is a famous arcade, 
filled with most tempting devices in wood, silver, and 
gold. 

In America, for the most part, wood is very com- 
mon, but in Palestine broken branches of trees are 
valuable. The picture we give of carrying fagots 
shows how women and children are compelled, in the 
old countries, to spend the day in finding enough of 
this waste wood to supply their homes with fuel. 

There is no lovelier spring visitor than the may- 
flower, or trailing arbutus. Sandy old Cape Cod, in 
Massachusetts, furnishes some of the earliest spec- 
imens every year. Our little picture makes the 
dweller in the city anxious to go forth and search 
for these spring treasures, 

Another reader, not among the children, takes 
interest enough to send the following pleasant letter 
concerning Stratford-on-Avon and the pictures which 
we gaye in a recent number: — 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—I enjoyed the pictures of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, for I was there a few years ago and brought 


» home a piece of the church where Shakespeare’s tomb is. 


My friend and myself went to the inn for lunch, and 
after we had eaten it and paid our bill, we entered the 
carriage which was to take us to Leamington. Just as 
we were seated the landlord rushed out bareheaded and 
asked us to wait; there was something wrong*with the 
bill, —if you ate only a piece of cake they made out a 
bill; We were in a great hurry to reach our hotel and 
every moment seemed an hour, and at last the cashier 
came out and said that the bill had been made out for 
three persons, and she did not notice till we left the inn 
that one of the persons was a child, and it was not their 
custom to charge full rates for children. So we were 
kept waiting till a new bill was made out and receipted. 


Don’t you think such honesty is rare in any country? 
M. A. H. 


Our readers must not think that “M. A. H.” de- 
liberately cut a piece of wood from the old church. 
Repairs are constantly going on, and pieces of the 
cast-out timbers are sold, or given away to visitors. 


a wise man is a 
W.R. ALGER. 


A learned man is a tank; 
spring. 


LETTER-BOX: 


ATHOL, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Eprror, — Enclosed you will find the 

answer to the enigma in No. 12, also an enigma and an 

anagram of my own composition. I get the Every 

OrnreR Sunpay from our Sunday School, and enjoy 

reading it very much. I hope my answer is right, and 
my puzzles worthy of publication, Iam 

Yours respectfully, Newuir Mauve Bisnor. 


[The answer was correct. ] 


HOWLAND HILL, 
Eprror, —I[ read the Every Orner 
I have an enigma 
En- 


Dear Mr. 
Sunpay, and enjoy it very much. 
which I would like to have put in the next copy. 
closed is my first attempt at one. 

Your friend, Autce R. Brooks. 
WeEyMoutTnhA, MAss. . 

DEAR Mr. Eprror,—I take the Every OvHER 
Sunpay, and T enjoy making out the puzzles very much. 
I enclose a pi puzzle, and: I hope you will think it 
worth putting in the little paper. 


With kind regards, Este BARNARD, 


KENDAL GREEN, MASs. 
Dear Epiror, — Enclosed you will find answers to 
charade, cross- word enigma, and Enigma XXVI. in 
No. 12. I take the Every OTHER SunpAy, and like 
it very much. Hoping the answers are correct, I am 
Yours sincerely, EMMA Lewis. 


[The answers were correct. ] 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

. A VALUED mother’s baby young. 
. A cordial pleasant to the tongue. 
. An isle of green ’mid desert waste. 
. The act of putting out in haste. 
. Acanton of the Switzer’s soil. 
. An airy voice that mocks our toil. 

A useful metal from the mine. 
Initials then are placed in line, 
And give a game by many played, 
Which jinals have not cast m shade. Ss. 


SQUARE WORD. 


A pomEstic animal. Process of eating. Something 
we drink. *. J. Kocu. 


TTS OTe co bo et 


RIDDLE-M E-REE. 
My first is in hunger, but not in thirst. 
My second is in lobster, but not in crab. 
My third is in barley, but not in wheat. 
My fourth is in daisy, but not in buttercup. 
My fifth is in string, but not in rope. 
My sixth is in finger, but not in thumb. 
My sev enth is in blue, but not in green. 
-My eighth is in summer, but not in winter. 
My whole is a flower you very well know. 
WINIFRED, 
ANAGRAM. 
LriorsENEs si ot od nad as 
Hite diknset gtinhs ni het nieksdt ayw. 
Newue M. Bisuor. 


ENIGMA XXXVI. 
I AM composed of sixteen letters. 
My 8, 9, 10, is two thousand pounds. 
My 14, 15, is opposite of out. 
My 1, 14, 5, 16, 3, is what birds fly with. 
My 12, 5, 6, Ts is what we wear on our finger. 
My 4, 2, 15, 16, means to suspend. 
My 3, 11, 15, 16, is what Canary birds do. 


My 18, 11, 3, 8, 2, is a distant view. 
My whole is one of America’s most noted writers. 


Ray ADAMS. 
ENIGMA XXXVII. 


I Am composed of twenty-six letters. 

My 3, 13, 5, is something to keep hack; water. 
My 8, i7, 7, is a fish. , 
My 9, 21, 10, 14, is to consume. 

My 24, 2, 22’ is a game. 

My 23, 2, 12, 19, is part of the body. 

My 18, 4, 1, is an animal, 

My 5, pel, 1, is wet soil. 

My 16, 6, 26, 25, is an adverb of place. 

My whole is 'a famous picture. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 14. 


V.. W. 


Enigma XXX. The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom. : 3 
Enigma XXXI. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


PI PUZZLE. 
Come to me, O ye children! 
And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing © 
In your sunny atmosphere, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


I 
Cc Santa Claus. 
St. Nicholas. 


AGPrOPeEArHR 
Bo 
fe} 
q 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue New Song and Service Book, just issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, has been in prepara- 
tion some time. This collection contains ten general 
services for ordinary use from Sunday to Sunday. In 
addition, there are ten special services, one each on 
Patriotism, ‘Temperance, Christening, Anniversary, 
In Memoriam, Commemoration, Christmas, Easter, 
Flower, and Harvest. There are also five closing 
services. In the one hundred and fifty hymns and 
tunes intended for customary use will be found 
many favorites, as well as new material. ‘There is a 
collection, in addition, of about fifty carols and tunes 
intended for festival, red-letter, and commemorative 
occasions, making 209 songs in all. Handsomely 
bound with leather back, cloth sides and colored 
edges. Price, 40 cents for single copy, sent by mail, 
postage prepaid ; or $4.00 a dozen. 

The lessons in the second year of the One-Topie 
Graded Course, on the “Life of Jesus,” have been 
popular, 5,000 copies of each lesson being issued 
weekly. This year’s course will finish with Lesson 
XXXVI, which falls upon the first or second Sunday 
in June. The subject for next year’s study will be 
the “Teaching of Jesus and the Beginning of Chris- 
tianity.” Mrs. J.C. Jaynes will prepare an entirely 
new set of Primary Lessons for the first grade, illus- 
trated as heretofore. 

A new tract for free distribution, Number Six, is 
published by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
Subject, “ Music in the Sunday School,” by Rey. 
Wm. H. Lyon. 
appearance of the new Song and Service Book. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston, 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 


(A BI-WEEELY.) 

THE uniform subscription price of Evry Orne 
Sunpay is forty cenis a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers 


constitute a volume ; publication is suspended in July 
and August. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Srneut, Bosron, Mass: 


Tt comes quite fitly now on the | 


